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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL ELEMENTS IN 
PIERS THE PLOWMAN. 

PIERS THE PLOWMAN is a long narrative poem 
written in the second half of the fourteenth century 
by one whom tradition has variously named William 
Langland, Robert Langland, William Langley, John Mal- 
verne, and William W. The poem is, in the main, an 
account of eleven dreams professedly dreamt by our poet 
at different periods of his life but which, strangely 
enough, so flow into each other that they tell one con- 
tinuous story. Between these accounts of dreams are 
passages, varying from one to one hundred and twenty- 
three verses, in all about three hundred and fifty verses, 
which, it has been presumed, give us some account of the 
author's life when he is not dreaming. They describe 
him wandering about from place to place, mention his 
residence at Cornhill with his wife Kit and daughter 
Calote, tell us of his companions, his poverty, his misery, 
and his occupation in the church. The poem thus treats 
entirely of professed experiences of the author and in the 
absence of even a glimmer of light from contemporaries 
on this second greatest poetic figure of the century, we 
look eagerly for details from which to construct his life 
history. 

Editors and special students of the poem have had 
something to say on this point, later writers naturally 
giving it the fuller treatment. The earliest printed 
edition is that by Robert Crowley in 1550. In its Intro- 
duction the only remark that even remotely touches our 
problem is: 'And by some of them (learned men) I haue 
learned that the authur was named Roberte langelande, a 
Shropshere man borne in Cleyberie aboute VIII myles 
from Maluerne hilles.' The second and third editions by 
27 
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Crowley I have not been able to consult, but judging 
from SkeatV note (Vol. II. Introduction p. LXXV) and 
from the fact that they appeared in the same year as the 
first edition, it is probable that they contain no essential 
changes. 

The next edition, that by Owen Rogers in 1561, con- 
tains nothing on our problem. 

The next edition is by Dr. Whittaker in 1813. On the 
title page we read : ' Ascribed to Robert Langland, a 
secular priest of the County of Salop.' The Introduc- 
tion speaks of the author as an ' obscure country priest,' 
holding a ' subordinate station in the church.' It further 
remarks: 'I can conceive him (like his own visionary 
William) to have been sometimes occupied in contempla- 
tive wanderings on the Malvern Hills . . . dozing 
away a summer's noon among the bushes. Sometimes I 
can descry him taking his staff and roaming far and wide 
in search of manners and characters; mingling with men 
of ever accessible rank and storing his memory with 
hints for future use. . . . Chaucer and Gower repose 
beneath magnificent tombs, but Langland (if such were 
really his name) has no other monument than that which, 
having framed for himself, he left for posterity to appro- 
priate.' Dr. Whittaker thus follows Crowley in preferring 
the christian name Robert and his phrase ' like his own 
visionary William ' indicates that, to his mind, ' William ' 
and the poet were not absolutely identical, However, he 
gives us no details, telling in what respects they are 
not so. 

The next edition is that by Thomas Wright, 1842, whose 
second edition, 1856, I have consulted. In the Introduc- 
tion, p. IX, are these significant words : ' I do not think 
with Tyrwhitt and Price that the name Wil given in the 
poem to the dreamer, necessarily shows that the writer's 
name was William : and still less that the mention of 
" Kytte my wif,'' and " Calote my doghter," and of the 

1 William Zangland's Piers the Plowman and Richard the Redeless. Edited 
by Professor W. W. Skeat. Clarendon Press, 1886. 
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dreamer's having resided at Cornhill refer to the family 
and residence of the author of the poem.' 

The next edition is that of the Early English Text 
Society, 1 867-1 869-1 873-1 884, edited by Professor W. W. 
Skeat. In the Introduction to Volume I. p. XXXVI, we 
read : ' It is an open question whether he was a monk and 
unmarried, or whether his wife Kitte and his daughter 
Calote were real personages. The latter supposition 
seems to me so very much the more natural that I do not 
see why it should not be adopted. I can see no reason 
why we should think that the author is always trying to 
deceive us about himself . . . : In another passage 
he seems to speak of himself as being forty-five years old, 

I have folwed thee in feith 
This fyve and fourty wynter 

but the requirements of alliteration are such that no stress 
can be laid upon them.' Introduction, p. XXXVIII, 'The 
allusions to his poverty and the care taken with his edu- 
cation are certainly true.' 

The latest edition is that by Skeat, 1 Clarendon Press, 
1886. A comparison of the Introductions to the earlier 
and later editions by the same editor shows a marked 
growth in assurance respecting the life and social status 
of the poet. In his latest edition he omits some state- 
ments of doubt and softens others ; e. g., the remark 
quoted above ' In another passage,' etc., is omitted from 
the later edition and his note in the 1884 volume on this 
verse, 

I have folwed thee in feith this fyve and fourty wynter 

is changed to (Volume II, p. 166) 'That is the poet was 
forty-five years old,' and again (Volume II, p. 179) ' This 
is important as fixing the poet's age.' Although the 
editor does more than once make such guarded state- 
ments as (Volume II, p. XXXVI) 'The exact condition 
of his life remains somewhat uncertain,' and (Volume II, 
Introduction, p. XXXII) • At the time of writing the 

1 Citations from the text of the poem in this article are from this edition. 
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B-text (in 1377) he was (perhaps) forty-five years old,' 
still he upholds the autobiographical character of the 
poem throughout. He believes that our poet wandered 
over Malvern Hills, having identified, as he thinks, the 
very brook at which he first slept (Volume II, p. XXXIII, 
note), that he spent many years of his life in roaming 
about the country, that he was in much poverty and 
misery, that his name was William, that his wife's name 
was Kit, and his daughter's Calote, that he lived at Corn- 
hill, that he sang masses for pay, etc., etc. He objects 
(Volume II, p. XLI, note 2) to Whittaker's phrase ' like 
his own visionary William ' by saying, ' his William is 
not "visionary" at all; it is simply and solely his own 
name.' According to Skeat, therefore, the author is 
giving his own life in the poem. 

Besides the conclusions of the editors the opinions of a 
few other special students of the poem may be given. 
Warton {History of English Poetry, § VIII) says : ' Robert 
Langlande, a secular priest and a fellow of Oriel College 
in Oxford .... who probably could not get preferment, 
then inveighs against the luxury and diversions of the pre- 
lates of his age.' Milman {Latin Christianity, Book XIV, 
Chapter VIII) says: 'A voice it should seem of a humble 
parson or secular priest. He passed some years in Lon- 
don.' Tyrwhit (edition of the Canterbury Tales, Intro- 
ductory essay on the Language and Versification of Chaucer, 
Note 57) remarks: ' The Visions of (i. e. concerning) Pierce 
Ploughman are generally ascribed to one Robert Langland ; 
but the best Mss. that I have seen, make the christian 
name of the author William, without mentioning his 
surname.' (Ten Brink, Volume I, p. 352): 'William led a 
changeful life and alone wandered over a great part of his 
native country. His work shows that he came to know 
care and privation .... His great work first presents 
the poet on Malvern Hills in Worcestershire. We after- 
wards find him married at Cornhill in London.' Morley 
{English Writers, pp. 285-289, 337) believes in the name 
William Langland, that the poet was at one time attached 
to the monastery of Great Malvern, that he later lived 
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in London with his wife and daughter, that he wandered 
about over Malvern Hills and indeed that we have the 
poet's life in the poem. On two points he dissents: He 
thinks, as opposed to Skeat, that B. XL 45 does not fix the 
poet's birth at 1332 and that probably the names Kit and 
Calote are not the real names of the poet's wife and child. 
Brand! {Pauls Grundriss der germanischen Philologie, Volume 
II, pp. 654-57) takes no exception to the common view 
of the author's life, mentioning his marriage, his daughter, 
his humble position in the church, his wanderings and his 
social standing, which he describes as 'eine Stufe uber 
dem Bettler und doch steif gegen Hohere.' Dr. Richard 
Kron (in his William Langleys Buck von Peter dem Pfluger, 
Gottingen 1885) and Dr. Ernst Giinther (in his Englishes 
Leben im vierzehnten Jahrhundert, Leipzig 1889) express 
no dissent from the commonly accepted view of the poet 
and his work. Finally Jusserand (in his Piers Plowman, 
1894) takes substantially the same position as Skeat in his 
later edition, accepts the method of literal interpretation, 
consequently finding a detailed life of the poet in the 
reported words and acts of the ' William' in his poem. 
He says (p. 59) : ' We can discern the traits of his charac- 
ter, and the outline of his biography, for he has described 
his person and way of life, and said what he thought of 
both in his work.' We see then that editors and critics 
have either expressed their belief in the autobiographical 
character of the poem or by their silence lead us to con- 
clude they are in accord with this view. From this posi- 
tion dissent has been expressed, as we have seen, on two 
or three minor details, amounting only to faint suggestions 
for a new interpretation of the poem, while the most 
recent scholars, Skeat and Jusserand, have not only dis- 
regarded wholly these suggestions but are most confident 
in their acceptance of the principle of literal interpreta- 
tion and have consistently extended its application to all 
details. 1 

1 Since this paper was written Prof. Saintsbury's Short History of English 
Literature has appeared. Near the opening of his chapter on Langland and 
Gower he says: ' It is well, however, to stop short of the further adventur- 
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With this view of the poem and the poet's life we can- 
not agree. Accordingly this paper is an attempt to show 
that the method of interpreting the poem literally, as 
matter of fact, is a wrong method of interpretation. 
More specifically our problem is to show that in the 
'William ' of the poem we have not the life of our poet. 
This will not, however, hinder our believing that back of 
this imaginative picture there may be much of the author's 
personality, even perhaps some personal experiences from 
which he drew, but it remains after all, in our opinion, 
merely an ideal picture and not an autobiography. 

Our task falls into five parts: An investigation of first 
the statements of time, second the dreams, third the wan- 
derings, fourth the account of the dreamer's social life 
and occupation, and fifth minor personal details. 

I. Our first question then is, are the time statements 
to be taken literally and can we from these construct a 
chronological outline of the poet's life. V/hen, for ex- 
ample, we read 

B. XII. 3 I haue folwed the in feithe • this fyue and fourty wyntre 

are we to understand this, as Skeat does, as a bit of true 
history fixing the poet's age at this time at about forty- 
five years and hence making him born in 1332, or is some 
other interpretation more probable? Before taking up 
the time passages referring to the ' William ' we shall 
attempt to ascertain the poet's usage in the time passages 
relating to things, and to persons other than William. 
As these are by far the larger number they may aid us in 
finding his usage in the smaller number. Parallel read- 
ings in the three texts are given to indicate the carefulness 
or carelessness, as the case may be, of the author in 
speaking of duration of time. 

ousness of identifying all the personal details that can be got out of the 
vision with Langland himself— of giving him a wife named "Kitty," and a 
daughter named " Calote," of placing him in London, of conferring on him 
those minor orders which did not necessarily impose celibacy, and so forth. 
Once more the " prosaic heresy," as we may conveniently call that which 
takes poetic and dramatic utterances for statements of biographic fact, is 
to be sedulously eschewed.' It will be seen that this view is quite in har- 
mony with that taken on the following pages. 
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A. I. 99, And not lo faste a Friday • in fyue score 3eres, 

B. I. 99, And nou3ht to fasten a fryday • in fyue score wynter ; 

A. II. 204, And with heolde him half a 3er • and elleuene wykes. 

B. II. 228, And helden hym an half 3ere ■ and elleuene dayes. 

C. III. 238, And with - helde hym half a 3ere • and elleune dayes. 

A. III. 40 thau3 Falshedde falewed the ■ this fiftene winter, 

B. III. 39 And falsenesse haued yfolwed the • al this fyfty wyntre, 

C. IV. 41 And falshede yfounden the • al this fourty wynter, 

A. III. 141, As Joure secre seal in seuen score dayes. 

B. III. 145 As Jowre secret seel " in syx score dayes. 

C. IV. 183 As joure secret seel ' in sexscore dayes. 

A. IV. 73 He ne shal this seuen 3er ■ seon his feet ones. 

B. IV. 86 And fate hym nou3ht this seuene 3ere • seen his feet ones. 

C. V. 82 There he ne sholde in seuen 3ere ■ see fet ne hondes. 

A. V. 57 With -that he schulde the Seterday • seuen 3er after 

B. V. 74 With that he shulde the Saterday • seune 3ere thereafter, 

A. V. 111 In a toren tabart ■ of twelve wynter age ; 

B. V. 196 And in a tauny tabarde ■ of twelue wynter age, 

C. VII. 203 In a toren tabarde ■ of twelve wynter age ; 

A. V. 122 Hit hedde ben unsold this seuen 3er ■ so me God helpe ! 

B. V. 208 It had be unsolde this seuene 3ere - so me God helpe ! 

C. VII. 214 Hit hadde ben unsolde thys seuen 3er ■ so me God helpe ! 

A. V. 141 Heo hath holden hoxterye ' this elleuene wynter. 

B. V. 227 She hath holden hokkerye ■ al hire lyf-tyme. 

C. VII. 233 Hue hath yholde hockerye • this elleuene wynter. 

A. V. 231 Schal no Sonenday be this seuen 3er • (bote seknesseit make), 

B. V. 458 Shal no Sonday be this seuene 3ere \ but seknesse it lette, 

C. VIII. 65 Shal no Soneday this seuene 3er be • bote sycknesse hit make, 

A. VI. -33 I haue ben his felawe ■ this fiftene wynter, 

B. V. 549 I haue ben his folwar • al this fifty wyntre ; 

C. VIII. 188 Ich haue yben his folwer • al thes fourty wynter, 

A. VI. 104 Hapliche an hundred 3er ■ er thou eft entre. 

B. V. 624 Happily an hundreth wyntre • as thou eft entre. 

C. VIII. 267 Hapliche an hondred wynter ■ as thou eft entrie. 

A. VII. 309 Ere fyue 3er ben folfult • such famyn schal ryse, 

B. VI. 325 Ar fyue 3ere be fulfilled • suche famyn shal aryse, 

C. IX. 347 Ar fewe 3eres be fulfilled " famyne shal aryse, 

B. V. 421 Nou3ht tweies in two 3ere ■ and thaune up gesse I schryue me. 

C. VIII. 29 Nouht twyes in ten 3er • 3ut tel nauht the haluendele. 
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C. VIII. 30 Ich haue be prest and person • passyng therty wintere. 
B. V. 422 I haue be prest and parsoun • passynge thretti wynter, 

B. V. 179 I haue a fluxe of a foule mouthe ' wel fyue dayes after. 

C. VII. 161 Ich haue a flux of a foul mouth •. wel fyf dayes after. 

A. X. 105 He hath wedded a wyf • with inne this wikes sixe, 

B. X. 149 He hath wedded a wyf • with inne this six monethes, 

B. XIII. 65 It is nou3ht foure dayes that this freke • befor the den of 

Poules, 

C. XVI. 69 3ut is nat thre daies don ■ that this doctor prechede. 

B. XIV. 68 Seuene slepe, as seith the boke ■ seune hundreth wynter, 

C. XVI. 272 Seuene slepen.as seith the book ■ more than syxty wynter, 

B. XVII. 244 Ac hew fyre at a flynte ■ fowre hundreth wyntre, 

C. XX. 210 Ac hewe fuyr of a flynt ■ four hundred wynter ; 

B. XVIII. 281- And sitthen I seised • seuene hundreth wyntre, 

C. XXI. 311 And sutthe me han beo sesed • seuene thowsend wynter, 

B. XVIII. 296 And thus hath he trolled forth ■ this two and thretty wynter, 

C. XXI. 334-335 Thus hath he troiled • and trausiled in hus tyme 

Forth like a tydy man * this two and thritty wyntere. 

In the large majority of these cases a definite statement 
of time is made where obviously an indefinitely long 
period of time is meant. This is Skeat's view as shown 
in his notes on C. V. 82, C. VII. 214 and elsewhere. That 
this is our poet's usage is clear from the fact that with 
many of the passages it is quite impossible to take them 
otherwise, see above examples n, 19, 20, 21. It is further 
confirmed by the writer's indifference to making the texts 
agree : of the twenty-two cases cited, as many as nine 
disagree and the disagreement is, if the passages are taken 
literally, inexplicable. It is still further confirmed by the 
author's usage m, first, statements of distance, B. VII. 72, 
B. XVI, 10, B. V. 408 (C. VIII. 17), second, statements of 
measure, A. V. 5, and third, statements of number, A. V. 
260, B. V. 377, B. V. 527, A. VII. 179, A. XI. 136, C.XIII, 
174, B. XVII. 22 (CXX 24), etc. In all these cases, and 
examples might be multiplied almost indefinitely, a defi- 
nite number is given for an indefinitely large one. A 
careful study of this group of time passages seems to 
show conclusively that a regard for alliteration decides the 
acceptance of a given number and not a desire for accuracy. 
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Having ascertained the poet's usage in speaking of 
periods of time in general, wp pass now to the time pas- 
sages in which the narrator speaks of himself. 

A. V. 5, Er I a furlong hedde i-fare • a feyntise me hente, 

B. V. 5, Ac er I hadde faren a furlonge • feyntise me hente. 

It is quite possible to take this literally, meaning that 
immediately upon waking he fell asleep again. But we 
shall consider this passage later. 

A. IX. 1-2- Thus i-robed in russet • romed I aboute 

Al a somer sesoun • for to seche Dowel, 

B. VIII-2 Al a somer sesoun ■ for to seche Dowel, 

C. XI-2 Al a somer sesoun • for to seke Dowel. 

Skeat, Volume II, p. 132, takes this literally and it is quite 
possible to so take it. However the context shows (A. IX. 
3-5) that the roamer is seeking a person by the name ol 
Dowel, and hence as the object of the search can not be 
taken literally, it is quite probable that the professed time 
spent in the search is not to be thought so either. 

A. IX. 107-108 Thus thou3t and I also ■ throly we eoden 

Disputyng on Dowel * day aftur other, 

B. VIII. 112 Thou3t and I thus • thre days we 3eden, 

C. XI. 112 Thou3t and ich thus • three daies togederes we 3eden. 

On this Skeat makes no comment. While this is a highly 
poetical expression, still possibly it means that for just 
three days the poet thought deeply on this subject. 

A. XII. 38 Many ferlys me by-fel • in a fewe 3eres. 

• forth gon I walke 

B. XIII. 2-3. In manere of a mendynaunt • many a 3ere after, 

C. XVI. 3- In manere of a mendenaunt ■ many 3eres after. 

Skeat remarks (Vol. II, p. 189) : 'may after all mean 
nothing .... at the same time quite possible that the 
expression is literally true.' 

B. XVIII. 3. And 3ede forth lyke a lorel • al my lyf-tyme 
B. XI. 45. Coueityse of eyghes ■ comforted me anon after, 
And folwed me fourty wynter • and a fyfte more, 
That of Dowel ne Dobet ■ no deyntee me ne thou3te ; 
I had no lykynge leue me if thee leste ■ of hem au3te to 
knowe. 
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This is the important proof text. Skeat says (Vol. II, p. 
166) : ' That is, the poet was forty-five years old. Taking 
A. D. 1377 as the date of the B-text, we thus get A. D. 
1332 as the year of his birth.' But we cannot, with Skeat, 
get this from the text. Even were he right in taking the 
figures literally, as well as making the ' fourty wynter 
and a fyfte more ' refer to the past, it is altogether arbi- 
trary to make this the entire period of his life. Why 
suppose that William is thinking that ' Coueityse of 
Eyghes' has followed him from his birth and not since^ 
twenty or even thirty years after his birth ? This arbi- 
trariness is clearly seen when we compare this with 
Skeat's own interpretation of A. IX. 65-66 : 

'Not I,' quod I, 'ho art thou '? 'Thought' seide he thenne, 
' I haue surved the this seuen 3er' 

on which he remarks (Volume II, p. 134): 'Of course 
" these seven years " is merely indefinite expression, sig- 
nifying a long time.' Exactly, and why not take the 
forty-five years of the other passage in the same way. 
The cases are exactly parallel and if the former passage 
is to be taken literally so must the latter with the inevita- 
ble conclusion that at the time of writing this verse the 
poet was only seven years old. But further, this phrase 
' fourty wynter and a fyfte more ' does not refer to the 
long indefinite past at all, as the words 'anon after' taken 
in connection with the context clearly show. ' Anon 
after' means immediately after and points back to Wil- 
liam's conversation with Concupiscencia- carnis, Elde, 
Recchelesness and Fauntelte. The passage then means 
Coueityse of Eyghes comforted me immediately after this 
and followed me for the next forty \five years. 

Assured then that ' fourty wynter and fyfte more ' can 
not even approximately fix the poet's birth nor indeed 
refer to the poet's past life at all, we come to our real 
problem : how are we to interpret these words, literally 
or as an alliterative phrase for an indefinitely long 
period of time? We answer confidently that they 
cannot be taken literally, that it does not mean, this 
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man, at this period of his life, after all his search for the 
good, fell from grace and remained in sin forty-five 
years. This cannot be true for the simple reason that 
such a computation would make him incredibly old. 
This is easily shown. The period of forty-five years, if 
taken literally, must have been before the writing of the 
A-text in about 1362, otherwise the good life in its search 
for Dowel and Dobest and the account of this search in 
the B and C texts after B. XI. and C. XIII. 3 must come 
well along in the first quarter of the fifteenth century, 
which from more than one point of view is clearly impos- 
sible. Let us assume he was twenty years old at the time 
described at the opening of the A-text, to which must 
be added at least ten years which are narrated in the 
A-text ; for, after going to ' Studie ' and ' Clergie ' he says : 

A. XII. 58, many ferlys me by-fel ■ in a fewe 3eres. 

And 

A. XII. 60 As I 3ede thurgh 3outhe ■ a3en prime dayes 

He was then thirty before the forty-five years spent in 
sin, which would make- him not less than seventy-five 
before the A-text was written. And then we have good 
evidence for believing, with Skeat and Jusserand, that fif- 
teen years elapsed between the writing of the A and B 
texts, which would make him ninety years old when writ- 
ing the second text. When we add to this the years 
which he speaks of spending later in wandering, we see 
the impossibility of such a chronology and of the literal 
interpretation of this ' fourty wynter and a fyfte more.' 
To sum up then, while some of the time statements con- 
cerning William might be taken literally, just as a few in 
the other list might likewise be so taken, others and 
especially those most relied upon for fixing the poet's age 
can not be so taken ; hence we conclude that these figures 
professedly relating to the author should be understood 
as the other passages not referring to William, as definite 
alliterative expressions for indefinitely long periods of time. 
Hence we have no basis for certainty, nor even for proba- 
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bility, as to the date of the poet's birth, nor age at time ot 
writing any of the texts nor length of wandering. This 
result must make us cautious in our interpretation of 
other equally exact statements of the narrator concerning 
himself. 

II. We turn, in the second place, to inquire what inter- 
pretation must be placed on the sleeping and dreaming. 
Have we here an account of realities ? Were there but 
two or three dreams they might be thus literally inter- 
preted. But there are eleven, unfolding a continuous 
story, and instead of being mere incidents in the narra- 
tive, compose all but a very small fraction of it. Again, 
the circumstances attending the dreams point away from 
their reality. Once, A. P. 10, the sound of merry waters 
lulls him to sleep ; again, A. IX. 58, it is the song of the 
birds that puts him to sleep ; again, B. XI. 1-4, while Scrip- 
ture is scolding, weeping he falls asleep ; again, B. XV. 11, 
Reason rocks him to sleep ; and on two occasions, CVI. 
108 and B. XiX. 4, while at mass he sleeps and dreams. 
That the sleeping and dreaming are not to be taken liter- 
ally is confirmed by the fact that these were common 
literary conventions of that age, in fact there were none 
more common. Chaucer, following the Romance of the 
Rose, used it in his Boke of the Duchesse, Parliament of 
Fowles, Hous of Fame and Legend of Good Women. Gow'er 
used it in his Vox Clamantis, as also did many of the 
French Allegorists who influenced our poet at least indi- 
rectly (Skeat, Volume II, p. 103 and Jusserand, p. 196). So 
patent is it to the common-sense view of things that our 
author is not telling us of real dreams that all students of 
the poem have treated them as a literary device. 

III. In the third place, how must the frequent references 
to wandering about be interpreted ? At the opening of 
the poem, the dreamer is wandering about, ' wondres to 
here,' and later, between the dreams, we see him robed 
like a hermit roaming from place to place, sometimes with 
a purpose, sometimes aimlessly. All writers on this poem 
have taken these to be accounts of actual wanderings, 
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affirming that the poet, to use Jusserand's phrase, p. 80, 
was something of a ' vagabond.' We believe this position 
is untenable. 

1. First, wandering as dreaming was a most common 
literary convention in Early English Literature. In 
Anglo-Saxon poetry, Widsith, The Wanderer, The Sea Farer 
and Elene give accounts of wandering, and while these 
may be partly autobiographical they probably laid the 
foundation for the later conventional structure. Certain 
it is that later, in the many pieces on the Search for the 
Holy Grail, in the Romances of Adventure and in the 
Pilgrimage pieces we find this wandering has become a 
pure and widely used convention. Chaucer hung his Can- 
terbury Tales on this conventional thread. Especially was 
this a favorite device with the French writers, Rutebeuf 
in his Voyage de Par adis, Deguileville in his Pelerinage de la 
Vie humaine, Raoul de Houdan in his Longe de Enfer and 
with others who very probably influenced our poet. Bun- 
yan's Pilgrim's Progress is a good example of the later use 
of this device. It is granted that our dreamer wanders 
principally, though by no means entirely, when awake, is 
a professional, usually an aimless wanderer and in this 
respect differs from the conventional type. But the fact 
that our author, evidently familiar with the use of both 
dreams and wanderings as literary devices, not only uses 
both but builds the whole structure of his poem upon 
them and the fact that he certainly uses one as such a 
device, while not conclusive, points to the conclusion that 
he uses the other in the same way. It is significant that 
many of the dreams are begun after the traveler has wan- 
dered far and that sleep comes as a respite to his weari- 
ness. 

2. But more helpful than the conventional use of wan- 
dering in determining how we should interpret the 
account of wandering here, are the incidents connected 
with the wanderings described. In A. IX. 1-5 and 
B. XV. 167-175 we find him roaming over the country 
looking for the persons Dowel and Piers the Plowman. 
Now it is extremely improbable that our poet roamed 
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about looking for these abstractions and that he really- 
asked people where they lived. Again our author, while 
professedly wandering up and down the land for years, 
mentions visiting only one place, the Malvern Hills, and 
of these he gives us no description. Most of the places 
mentioned are old and well known ones, as Cocklane, 
Cornhill, London, Norfolk, St. Thomas Shrine, West- 
minster, Chester, and are all mentioned quite incidentally 
as a writer of to-day might speak of Broadway, Rhode 
Island, The Golden Gate, State street and St. Louis, 
though he had never seen one of them. Again he men- 
tions no real personages met by the way, except two 
friars, A. IX. 8, with whom he speaks but a few words 
and these are quite unlike actual conversation. His com- 
panions are Reason, C. VI. 6, Conscience, C. VI. 6, and 
Need, B. XX. 4. While wandering he thinks much on 
his latest dream, B. XIII .4, 20. There is, therefore, little 
if anything life-like connected with these wanderings, 
nothing but what must be taken figuratively except the 
actual walking itself. 

3. But most decisive of all against taking the wander- 
ings literally is the fact that to make the poet an actual 
wanderer, makes him do that against which he most often 
preaches. Wandering in general is condemned repeat- 
edly, A. X. 207, B. XI. 124-127. He nowhere recognizes 
two classes of wanderers, the one excusable and the other 
not. To be sure, he teaches that the old and destitute 
should be aided, A. VIII, 83-89, A. VIII. 50-54, that the 
rich should be more charitable, B. X. 82, but this is all. 
Especially does he attack the roaming about of the clergy, 
to which by general consent he himself belonged, A. P. 
46-79, B. IV. 120, A. X. 102-107, A. XI. 199-200, 206-210, 
and, on the other hand, those remaining in their cells are 
praised, A. P. 25-30, A. VII. 134-139, B. X. 300-305. His 
ideal types are opposed to aimless wandering: Dowel is 
the simple honest workman, Dobet the active worker for 
the good of others, Dobest is a bishop or head of a relig- 
ious community and Piers is a busy ploughman. Further- 
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more, religious pilgrimages are condemned, A. V. 109- 
115, A. V. 41, 241, 263, B. XIII. 36-37. Again the hero 
of the poem, Piers the Plowman, will have all work and 
will give no food to wandering beggars, A. V. True 
absolution is granted to all laborers, B. XL 124-127. 
Wanderers are grouped with ' wasters,' beggars, and 
other bad characters in opposition to workers, B. P. 19, 
B. VI. 304, B. IX. 195. Indeed one may say a chief 
object of his criticism is the restless moving class who 
leave their secular or spiritual tasks for easier or more 
profitable occupation or life elsewhere. Everywhere 
throughout the poem labor is commended while idleness 
or roaming about and begging is condemned. What then 
becomes of the moral worth of this man, concerning the 
high spiritual note of whose poem so much has been said, 
who practices all his life that against which he administers 
his severest rebukes ? Jusserand says (pp. 97-101) in sub- 
stance : Yes, he did spend his life in wandering about as 
a beggar, and he preached against this very thing in his 
poem, but he was inconsistent, that is all. He meant 
well, but a fatal 'sinful will' constrained him to do ill 
when he would do good. To this bald statement of 
Jusserand, Skeat (Vol. II. Introduction, pp. XXXVII) 
objects, in substance, that while the poet certainly did 
pass his days in roaming about, he is not to be harshly 
dealt with, because he was a poetic genius. This view of 
Skeat's does not meet the case, and for this reason: we 
may excuse Poe's intemperance, but then the central idea 
in his poetry is not praise of abstinence. So Byron may 
be treated with great tolerance when we remember his 
failings together with his great poetic gifts, but not so 
easily were his masterpiece in praise of chastity. On the 
other hand, Langland's masterpiece is in praise of labor 
and in condemnation of idle, roaming beggary ; hence we 
should not be justified in excusing him on the ground of 
poetic genius were his life and precept in such bald 
antagonism. As to Jusserand's view, excuse it or not 
such was his life, we believe the clear didactic purpose 
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and pure spiritual note of the poem make this view quite 
improbable, especially since another interpretation of the 
wandering is easily possible. 

4. It seems to us this wandering, instead of being 
thought of as real, must be treated as a framework, per- 
haps, too, an allegorical framework, by which the poet 
connects his story and at the same time gives a pictur- 
esqueness to the whole. In the dreams the dreamer 
learns of and would find the personages, Dowel, Dobet, 
Dobest and Piers the Plowman. How natural that upon 
awaking, the account of his search for these abstractions 
should be couched in terms that imply physical walking 
about. Objection can not be made to this interpretation 
of the wandering, on the ground that the passages in 
which accounts of it occur are clearly marked off from 
the allegorical and imaginative material. On the con- 
trary, in a number of cases 1 no mention is made of falling 
asleep or waking, as the case may be, perhaps indicating 
that the author did not regard the distinction of sleeping 
and waking as important; but what is more to the point, 
in these very passages which describe the dreamer when 
awake and wandering about, is found so much (as we saw 
above, p. 17) which can not be taken literally that we can 
not safely affirm any part or parts are unmistakably alle- 
gorical and others are real fact. It is altogether probable 
too, that to our poet the wandering had a slight allegorical 
significance. He would describe a man learning of the 
Good through dreams — an old idea — and seeking for it by 
wandering. This representation of the search for the True 
and Good under the symbolism of a journeying far and 
wide, with much toil and privation, is as old as Christian 
thought, and how natural, considering the training in alle- 
gory which our poet doubtless had, that he should have 
used it here. It seems to us therefore, that since (1) to 
have the hero wander about was, in our poet's age, a 
common literary device, since (2) the incidents mentioned 

1 No mention of waking after C. XI. 66, C. XVI. 26, nor going to sleep 
after C. XIV. 216, C. XIX. 180. 
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in connection with the wandering are not real incidents, 
since (3) to think of the poet's leading a ' vagabond ' life 
is to think of him as doing that which he from beginning 
to end of his poem condemns, and finally since (4) the 
imaginative and allegorical interpretation is in harmony 
with the spirit of the whole poem and obviates many 
difficulties, this imaginative interpretation of the wander- 
ing is the true one. 

IV. Our fourth question is, are the statements concern- 
ing the habits of life and the occupation of the dreamer to 
be taken literally ? In C. VI. 1-20 he speaks of himself as 
idle and too lazy to work, in B. XX. 3, as wandering about 
with no money and not knowing where he could get food, 
in B. XVIII. 1-5, B. XV. 3, as being eccentric, even almost 
a lunatic, and in C. VI. 44-48 as singing masses for those 
who would give him food and drink. The common view 
of these passages is that they give the life of the author, 
now wandering about begging his food and now earning 
a meal by his pater nosters and placebos. This is not our 
opinion. 

In the first place, as in the case of wandering, these 
practices are in direct opposition to the teaching of the 
poem. Not once, nor twice nor a score of times merely, 
does he condemn laziness, idleness and beggary, A. P. 40^ 
45, A. VIII. 68-80, A. VIII. 179-182, C. X. 162, B. XII. 147, 
B. XV. 222, and if he were giving his own life, strange he 
does not speak in penitence of his faults, which he never 
does unless in C. VI. 107-108. His hostility to these prac- 
tices js further shown by the large numbers of additions 
to the B and C-texts containing direct denunciation of 
them, B. IV. 120, VI. 130, X. 300-331. Further, all should 
work whether they lead an active or contemplative 
life, B. VI. 25, the Knight only being in a sense excused, 
B. VI. 25. As to singing masses, while he does not con- 
demn the practice, he urges men not to rely upon them 
and insists that good works are much better, A. P. 153— 
158, A. VIII. 171-185, A. XI. 200, B. XI. 145, B. XIII, 
259, B. XVIII. 250-255; but taking pay for such service 
28 
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he repeatedly rebukes, A. P. 83, A. III. 238, A. VI. 49, 
A. VIII. 45-47, B. XL 274-277, 282. In many cases when 
censuring beggary the context shows the poet is thinking 
of clerical beggars and the traveling clergy securing food 
and money through administering church ordinances, but 
if the poem is autobiographical the poet belonged -to this 
very class which he criticises so often and so severely. 

In the second place it is to be further noted that while 
at various places in all the texts the narrator speaks of 
wandering about in wretchedness, still his references to 
his idleness, laziness and beggary and chanting masses 
for hire, are all found in the first fifty lines of C. VI. 
This passage then looks like an interpolation and if by 
our author, it is an after thought ; certainly its appear- 
ance in only the latest text and its clearly unique tone 
would warrant us, were it necessary, in not giving it 
as full credence as we give to other parts of the poem. 
But this is not necessary. Though Skeat has taken this 
passage literally, he has let fall suggestions for what we 
believe to be its proper interpretation. Commenting (in 
Volume IL pp. 60-61) on this passage he says: ' He then 
describes his own laziness in amusing terms .... The 
dialogue is really carried on between William's carnal 
and spiritual natures, between his flesh and his spirit.' 
With these two suggestions we are able to understand the 
passage. In a semi-humorous or whimsical mood the 
poet describes his ' William ' as too lazy to work, as idly 
strolling through the fields, as begging for food and sing- 
ing masses for hire ; i. e., in a humorously satirical way he 
paints himself, for realistic effect, as doing those very 
things he wishes his readers to despise and he does it in 
such an open, unapologetic way, especially verses 44-57. 
that it seems strange that they could ever have been 
taken seriously. It is quite probable, too, that in this 
satirical picture of the clergy of that day the poet also 
had in mind the struggles by which he himself rose and 
was at that moment rising above the low moral level of 
the churchmen about him. It is altogether possible, too, 
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that the poet during his early days led a lazy, vagabond 
life in London and elsewhere and that he here gives actual 
experiences colored somewhat by his imagination. While 
this is a possible view we see nothing to make it necessary 
or even probable ; for none of the descriptions, not even 
the tavern scene, presuppose an intimate acquaintance 
with low scenes and low life. A genius holds the secret of 
vividly portraying scenes and objects which he has not 
seen and it is, also, quite possible that the poet may have 
often seen the inside of a fourteenth century tavern without 
being an idle and lazy fellow. Even were this whimsical, 
satirical note which we have suggested not the true key 
for the understanding of this passage it by no means fol- 
lows that the passage must be interpreted literally. 
Almost every objection urged above against taking the 
wanderings literally can be urged against taking literally 
these passages which speak of his idleness, laziness and 
beggary and some new ones : for every time you ascribe 
to the poet a low quality, such as beggary, you make the 
origin of this great moral poem the more difficult to ex- 
plain. It is not difficult to conceive the poet's motive, 
doubtless with him only a vaguely conscious one, for 
picturing his dreamer wandering about in such misery. 
His seeker after the True and Good meets with perplex- 
ity, toil, and anguish, and this inner pain is pictured for 
us in terms of the outer as we often find it in art and 
literature. This allegorical interpretation of the misery 
is slightly confirmed by the fact that his condition when 
awake is usually affected by the character of the dream 
which precedes ; when this is pleasant the wanderer has 
few cares, but when the dream is unpropitious then come 
beggary and misery. 

V. Up to this point we have treated of those main 
incidents in the life of the dreamer and those qualites 
that have been accepted as autobiographical, such inci- 
dents and qualities as determine the social and inner life 
of the poet. We have attempted to show that we cannot 
fix the dates of his life, that the dreams are not really his 
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dreams, also that very probably he did not spend his life in 
roaming about, that he was not a lazy beggar, nor prob- 
ably did he earn his food and lodging by chanting masses 
for hire. These are the important questions to settle. 
There remain many other allusions to the dreamer's per- 
son and life which happily are of such minor importance, 
we can pass them over with few words. These may be 
all true or none of them true, we cannot be certain. For 
example, the writer speaks of having a wife Kit and 
daughter Calote. Perhaps he had, but Piers the Plowman 
also had a wife and children,. A. VII. 71-73, Inwit had five 
sons by his first wife, A. X. 18, Dowel had a daughter, 
A. X. 12, Wit had a wife, Studie A. XI. 1-2, whose scold- 
ing brought her husband to shame, Watte the Wariner 
had a wife, the Souter had a wife, Sesse A. V. 158, so 
indeed had most of the men named. We can get no basis 
here for even a probability. Again he speaks of himself 
as being tall of stature, of being known as ' Long Will,' 
of living at Cornhill, etc. These may be true, we cannot 
be certain. Nor can we be at all certain where the poem 
was written. Surely we see no evidence in A. P. 5 for 
Skeat's assertion (Volume II. Introduction p. XXXIII) 
that the first part of the A-text was written on Malvern 
Hills. These are, however, comparatively unimportant 
as they in no way concern the poet's personality or social 
status. However, we do think it improbable that he was, 
as he represents himself, a well-known character in Lon- 
don and known as ' Long Will.' London had at this time, 
after the two great plagues, probably less than 35,000 
people {Encyclopedia Britannica, Article ' London '), and 
if this man were a well-known figure, hated by many, 
known as the author of the famous Piers the Plowman, is 
it not strange that his name did not in some way creep 
into contemporary annals, strange the government did 
not lay hands on one who, from its point of view, was 
instrumental in inflaming the masses ? This was the most 
popular poem of the century with the common people, 
its hero, Piers the Plowman, became the rallying cry in 
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peasant uprisings. Yet no mention is heard of its author 
until the next century and the first mention is a doubtful 
marginal note in a manuscript of his poem. At least, 
there is no parallel to be found in English Literature of 
such a well-known poem going begging for an author for 
so long a time and this is hard to explain, if while living 
the author was a well-known figure in London. 

The work of this paper thus far has been destructive, 
expressing our dissent from the common opinion that 
much of the life of the writer is known. Are we then left 
absolutely in the dark as to the life and personality of this 
poet? We think not entirely, though it must ever be 
remembered that to him precept and not his own life was 
the burden of his song. While not professing absolute 
knowledge we believe that between the lines, in spite of 
the author's silence respecting himself, hidden in the alle- 
gorical machinery of the poem, are valuable hints for 
drawing a rough sketch of his life. He was of course a 
student, though perhaps neither a profound nor accurate 
scholar. The whole spiritual tone as well as the intimate 
acquaintance with qlerical matters revealed here, suggest 
that he was in the church as priest. His hostility to all 
traveling orders, his honoring the authority of the bishop 
and his mysticism point to a quiet, meditative life. His 
use of the old alliterative verse may indicate residence in 
the country away from the influences that helped to make 
Chaucer. Certainly we can not affirm that he ever lived 
in London or even ever saw London, though his frequent 
mention of places there and infrequent mention of other 
places points to a personal acquaintance with that city. 
He sympathized with the common people in their struggle 
with the upper classes, and it seems to us quite probable 
that fear of persecution or at least dislike of publicity 
influenced him to remain silent and unknown. This con- 
jecture is slightly strengthened by a number of timid and 
cautious expressions, B. P. 208-9, B. XIII. 70-72, B. XV. 
89. Farther than this in sketching Langland's life, if such 
were his name, we can not safely go. 
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Finally, while we have been trying to show that this is 
not an autobiographical poem we do not wish to be under- 
stood as denying to it all autobiographical elements. The 
opinion, hopes and fears of the author are surely here. It 
is altogether probable too that in his spiritual history, he 
sought for Dowel and Piers the Plowman. Nor is it con- 
trary to our opinion that he sometimes may have gratified 
a native fondness for travel, which in those days was 
mostly on foot, and that some actual roaming about may 
have led him to adopt this as a framework for his poem. 
In these and other similar ways the poem is, we believe, 
a true history of the author's life, but so far as it concerns 
his outer life it is not autobiographical. 

A. S. Jack. 

Lake Forest, III. 



